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Historic Fleets 


The fleet oiler Ashtabula (AO-51), 
awarded a total of 20 battle stars for her 
service in World War II, the Korean 
conflict, and the Vietnam War, proved 
just as tough in peace as in combat. Laid 
down as Maritime Commission T-3 
tanker hull 717 at Bethlehem Steel 
Shipyard, Sparrows Point, Maryland, on 
22 May 1943, the rapidly constructed 
tanker was taken over by the Navy and 
commissioned on 7 August 1943. After 
workup in the Caribbean, the Ashtabula, 
at that point some 553 feet long and 
displacing up to 25,440 tons full load, 
headed for the South Pacific, where she 
saw almost continuous duty replenishing 
the combatants of Task Group 58.1. The 
oiler was torpedoed, without casualties, 
by Japanese aircraft in Leyte Gulf on 24 
October 1944 but continued operating 
until full repairs could be effected at the 
end of the year. Returning to the West- 
ern Pacific, the Ashtabula operated from 
Ulithi for the remainder of the war. 


The brand-new Ashtabula in fog on the 
Chesapeake one day after commissioning. 
The twin-screw, 13,500-shaft-horsepower 
steam turbine propulsion plant and four 
Foster-Wheeler boilers provided a speed of 
18.3 knots during her trials and served the 
ship throughout her 39-year active career. 
Wartime armament included one 5-inch, 
four single 3-inch, four twin 40-mm, and 
eight single 20-mm guns, and the initial 
crew comprised 20 officers and 278 enlisted 
personnel. The 16,500-ton cargo capacity 
included 123,700 barrels of fuel oil and 
788,000 gallons of gasoline. 
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The new midbody installed at the end of 
the 1960s lengthened the Ashtabula to 
644 feet and increased her full load 
displacement to 36,500 tons, without 
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The AO-51 made two deployments to 
Korean waters in support of U.N. forces, 
beginning in September 1950, and con- 
tinued WestPac cruises through the out- 
break of the Vietnam War. She refueled 
destroyers Maddox (DD-731) and Turner 
Joy (DD-951) immediately after the 
Tonkin Gulf incidents. The Ashtabula 
continued deployments in support of 
Navy forces in Vietnamese waters until 
1968, when she underwent a major re- 
construction. A new 400-foot cargo 
midbody was inserted in place of the 
original hull midbody and new replen- 
ishment gear was installed, increasing 
her cargo fuel capacity by a third. She 
was back at work in the South China 
Sea by August 1972 and supported the 
Mayaguez rescue operations off Cambo- 
dia in May 1975. 

The old oiler made her final WestPac 
cruise from April to August 1982 and 
was decommissioned on 30 September 
and towed from Pearl Harbor to Suisun 


significantly reducing her maximum speed. 
The oiler now carried some 145,000 
barrels of liquid cargo, plus 175 tons of 
ammunition and 100 tons of provisions for 
transfer. The crew increased to 20 officers 
and 350 enlisted men, but the armament 
was reduced to four single-fire 3-inch guns. 
No helicopter facilities were provided, only 
a vertical replenishment station outlined 
near the bow in this July 1976 view. 
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Bay, California, to be placed in reserve. 
She was stricken on 6 September 1991 
and sold for scrap in 1995, 

Inf 1999, with about 20% of the cut- 
ting completed, the scrapper ceased op- 
erations, and the Navy reclaimed the ex- 
Ashtabula’s hulk. The ship was rendered 
seaworthy for target use and, on 8 Octo- 
ber 2000, began a tow to a point some 
300 miles off the coast of California. On 
14 October, U.S., British, and French 
forces hit the hulk with no less than 
eight Harpoon, two Standard SM-2 
Block III, and three Sea Skua missiles, 
along with four air-dropped bombs and 
more than 100 artillery projectiles—but 
the tough old vessel refused to sink and 
had to be dispatched the next day with 
explosives. The 57-year-old ex-Ashtab- 
ula's ability to resist the effects of mod- 
em Weapons certainly Was a testimony fo 
her designers and builders but also may 
be evidence of the lack of destructive 


power of modern naval ordnance. 
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Photographed at Mare Island the day 
before her ignominious departure stern 
first from San Francisco Bay, the hulk of 
the ex-Ashtabula shows the handiwork 
of the scrapper's torches at the bow, 
where the original forecastle had been cut 
away to the main deck level. Part of the 
bridge superstructure also had been 
removed. 
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